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HERE ARE MANY organizations of Labor that are struggling to 

maintain their very existence during this period of depression, because 
men are hungry and willing to work for any wages in order that they may 
obtain the necessaries of life. Our organization is battling the storm, might 
. and main, and we are confident we will overcome the serious condition now 
surrounding us. So, don’t for one moment stand for having even one man 
put out on the street if it can possibly be avoided. 


ie oe, 


RESIDENT GREEN of the American Federation of Labor now states 

there are five million persons out of work. A short time ago he was 
making the statement that there were two and a half million. Perhaps by 
next month he will try to get the facts in the case. We can say without any 
hesitancy, from all the information we have been able to procure by reading 
every kind of publication dealing with the unemployment situation, from 
information received from our secretaries throughout the country, and from 
all other sources, that there are not less than seven million men and women, 
able and willing to work, now out of employment, in our judgment. 


se de 4 


T IS CRUEL to think that in a country such as ours we must admit the 

foregoing, but there is no use in trying to hide facts. We again repeat 

most emphatically, do not take any man off his job during this period of 
awful depression ard discouragement. 


Te FT 


HE FIRST OF APRIL, in our opinion, will show some slight change for 
the better in the unemployment situation, as outside work will begin 
to open up and this will take up, at least, a small portion of the unemployed. 


vy 'F 


HE LEGISLATURES of many of the states of our country are in ses- 

sion at this time and nine chances out of ten, they will muddle up the 
affairs of our states and the situation surrounding our American life even 
more than they are at present muddled up. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The American Federation of Labor 
has again met and as usual run true to 
form on what they call their Social 
Legislative policy. 

This policy should, in my opinion, 
be modified to meet modern times. 

I recall that when compensation 
and liability laws were in the making, 
the A. F. of L. would not budge until 
forced to do so by popular demand. 
And what is the result? Well, we have 
forty-eight different varieties of com- 
pensation and liability laws, which 
could have been avoided if the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had taken 
the lead and prepared a standard form 
of compensation and liability bill as a 
guide for legislation in all the States. 

Then history repeated itself in the 
matter of Old Age Pensions. Again, 
the American Federation quibbled 
over their Social Justice legislative 
policy until forced to accept the prin- 
ciple of Old Age Pensions. 


At the Los Angeles Convention the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor was instructed to 
draft a model bill for guidance so as to 
prevent the mistakes in the compen- 
sation and liability laws, but up to this 
writing the Council has not carried 
out said instructions, with the result 
that ten States have enacted Old Age 
Pension laws that are all different— 
some of them absolutely worthless, so 
far as granting relief. 

Now we have the Unemployment 
Insurance problem before us and 
again we are asked to support the So- 
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cial Justice Legislative Policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Instead of endorsing the principle 
of Unemployment Insurance at the 
Boston Convention and referring the 
details to the Executive Council to be 
worked out in a standard form such 
as was done with respect to the Old 
Age Pension question, the whole sub- 
ject matter was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study. 


Well, we know what that means 
without any further explanation. If 
we are ever going to get Unemploy- 
ment Insurance it will not be with the 
help of the A. F. of L. but in spite of 
its procrastination. 


Here we are in an unprecedented 
period of unemployment and have de- 
vised no means except charity for 
meeting the situation. 

If the erroneously called “Dole” is 
so demoralizing, what is to be said of 
a system that forces a workman to 
seek relief from private charity? 

Thousands of families are suffering 
the humiliation of having to seek doles 
from charitable organizations. Com- 
munity chest committees in every 
large city in the country are begging 
the rich to supply additional funds to 
enable them to meet the demands 
which they know will be made upon 
them during the winter. “Make the 
workers objects of charity?” What 
are the soup kitchens, bread lines and 
flop houses found in every city of the 
country, if not charity in its most ob- 
noxious and degrading form? 

If Unemployment Insurance is not 
fundamentally sound, how does the 
A. F. of L. propose to meet the unem- 
ployment situation? 

The Five-Day Week and the five- 
hour day will have to be secured 
through the principle of collective 
bargaining. It will undoubtedly stabi- 
lize employment but there is a differ- 
entiation between stabilizing employ- 
ment and relief for the unemployed; 
one is a preventative; the other a re- 
lief measure when prevention fails. 

With respect to the details of an 


ideal Unemployment Insurance Law, 
we are ready to admit that it is a de- 
batable question and one that requires 
serious study. 


And if it were the details alone that 
were referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the A. F. of L. to work out after 
adopting the principle of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance we would be in full 
accord with their action. 


But the committee prefaced its re- 
port with a lot of hypothetical ques- 
tions which to our mind were uncalled 
for and prejudicial to the whole sub- 
ject-matter. 


In January of the present year the 
legislatures of a majority of States 
met, and we will have Unemploy- 
ment Insurance legislation proposed 
in every State legislature. It may not 
be our brand, and some of it may be 
obnoxious, but whether we like it or 
not it will be proposed and much of 
it may be written into law and put on 
the statute books of several States be- 
fore the Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. has an opportunity to report 
to the next convention of the A. F. 
of L. and no doubt history will repeat 
itself and the same unsatisfactory 
condition as occurred in liability acts 
and Old Age Pension laws will prevail. 

The International Association of 
Machinists, however, is bound by the 
action of the A. F. of L.—P. J. Conlon, 
in Machinists Journal. 





Lawmaker Fish Slams Big Busi- 
ness 


New York—“1T believe in capitalism 
as opposed to communism, but a capi- 
talism shorn of its abuses and ugly 
greed to exploit labor and mankind 
for the almighty dollar,” said Con- 
gressman Fish at an anti-communist 
meeting in this city. The lawmaker 
is chairman of a House committee 
that has been probing “red” activities. 

“If capitalism is to win out it must 
win on its own merits and for that rea- 
son must clean its own house,” said 
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Mr. Fish. “Grave abuses have crept 
into our industrial capitalism, such as 
child labor and long hours, and 
weighed it down so that it has diffi- 
culty in supporting itself. 

“The rack and shock of heavy in- 
dustry is wearing on the nervous sys- 
tem and a man is thrown on the scrap 
heap when he is 40 or 45 years of age. 
We should have a uniform Federal 
old-age pension law, to which. the 
States should contribute two-thirds 
and the Federal Government one- 
third of the funds. 


“There is no reason why certain in- 
dustries should be permitted to work 
labor in industrial sections of the 
South far in excess of 54 hours per 
week at an average pay of $12 per 
week and employ child labor. 

“It might be well for industrial cap- 
italism to consider providing addi- 
tional insurance protection to em- 
ployes such as sickness and partial 
unemployment benefits. Summer va- 
cations might well be extended to two 
or three weeks for the benefit of 
American labor in our day and genera- 
tion. 


“If these benefits are not sufficient 
we may have to come to a five-day 
week and a seven-hour day, particu- 
larly if our power of production is be- 
yond our capacity of consumption. 


“T do not want any one to feel that, 
because I have taken the lead, by vir- 
tue of an extended official investiga- 
tion in exposing and combatting the 
falsities and the attendant horrors of 
communism, that I believe that our 
economic system is above reproach. 

“A house divided against itself can 
not stand, nor can the economic struc- 
ture of the world long endure half- 
communist and half-capitalist. Either 
it must eventually become all social- 
ized or all capitalized. For this reason, 
I say that it is up to the capitalist 
system to clean its Augean stables 
and divest itself of some of its mani- 
festations of greed, inhumanity and 
reaction.”—News Letter. 


Forced Emigration Looms for 
America 


Washington. — Forced emigration 
by Americans was the gloomy New 
Year’s prediction by Congressman 
Johnson (Wash.) He is chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


“Unless some gigantic new industry 
is developed, the newer generations 
of the United States will have to emi- 
grate to the other open spaces of the 
world, among which are Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, Mexico and the South 
American countries,” he said. “We 
have lots of unoccupied land in the 
United States, but it is apparent that 
farming under our standards of living 
is not profitable. 


“Each year the use of labor saving 
machinery is greater. Each year the 
number of citizens coming of age is 
larger. 

“In spite of this, we are still an im- 
porter of immigrants, although nearly 
every one advocates further restrie- 
tion, except immigration of those of 
their kind, or those whom they need 
in their business. How long can this 
goon? 

“Sixty years ago, the homesteads 
absorbed the excess of our population. 
Thirty years ago, factory develop- 
ment and growth of cities came to the 
relief of the increased population. 
Women began to be employed in in- 
dustry. Twenty-five years ago, the 
automobile industry from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, and the 
selling, fueling, and driving of the 
auto provided work for our young men 
by the million. Next came the mov- 
ing picture industry, and then the 
racio. 

“But as these increased the use of 
hands, the development of labor-sav- 
ing machinery of every kind offset the 
increase in part, which helped to bring 
about the present unemployment sit- 
uation. One cannot but conclude that 
the United States can postpone but 
not ultimately escape population and 
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living conditions of the older coun- 
tries. Postpone we can and should, 
even to the restriction of every un- 
needed immigrant.” 





Radio Trust Looms Under 
Present Plan 


Chicago.—“Control of the air by 
the radio trust is as certain as tomor- 
row’s sun, if present conditions con- 
tinue,” declared Edward N. Nockels, 
manager Labor’s broadcasting station 
WCFL and secretary Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a luncheon address 
in this city. 

“Monopoly of the air was launched 
on November 11, 1928, when the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission arbitrarily set 
aside 40 clear channels to favored cor- 
porations,” said Mr. Nockels. 

“It was then that the ‘swag’ was di- 
vided, to use the language of the 
street. These 40 channels were di- 
vided between 12 corporations that 
were organized to operate broadcast 
stations, 12 radio equipment manu- 
facturers, 10 manufacturing mer- 
chandise, 11 newspapers, three huge 
public utility corporations, five insur- 
ance corporations, and one fraternal 
and one municipal corporation. 

“The Radio Commission passed 
rule 40, perpetuating these 40 clear 
channels to the corporations to as- 
sure them property rights in the air. 

““The 40 channels are so distributed 
over your dial that when the stations 
on these channels have 50,000 watt 
power, all stations on the side bands 
will be silenced. 

“Even if a station is independent 
today it will not be independent to- 
morrow, for in order to compete with 
other stations you must have the same 
facilities and the same power as other 
stations if you would survive. We 
say that the monopoly of the air is 
complete. Labor’s station WCFL is 
the only independent radio station 
today. Our station can not be merged 
and it cannot be sold because of its 
co-operative ownership. 


“The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in order to protect its 
investments and property rights, 
must get control of these channels, 
because radio is yet in its infancy.”— 
News Letter. 





Cane-Cutting Machine Faces 
Big Import Tax 


Havana, Cuba.—Thousands of sug- 
ar cane workers are supporting a bill 
introduced in the Cuban Congress 
that would impose a customs tax of 
$100,000 on every cane-cutting ma- 
chine brought to Cuba. Concealment 
or hidden use of the machine would be 
punishable by a fine of $200,000. 

Each machine will replace 200 
workers. Sugar cane cutting is listed 
as one of the most laborious tasks. 
The displacement of hand cutters, 
these workers declare, will intensify 
the poverty that prevails in Cuba.— 
News Letter. 


Motor Vehicle Tax Exceeds 
Railroads 


Washington.—Motor vehicle own- 
ers in 1930 paid a tax bill twice as 
large as the nation’s railroads, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the 
American Automobile Association. 

Legislatures are warned to go slow 
on proposals to increase taxes on mo- 
torists, who paid $1,060,000,000 last 
year. This is double what the rail- 
roads paid. The motorists’ charge 
consisted of $930,000,000 in special 
taxes and $130,000,000 in personal 
property taxes. 

These taxes made up nearly half of 
the $2,200,000,000 expended for high- 
way construction and maintenance, 
bonded indebtedness, equipment pur- 
chased and administrative cost of all 
the highways and streets in the 
United States. 








The sole truth which transcends ex- 
perience by underlying it, is the Per- 
sistence of Force.—Herbert Spencer. 
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Railroads Plead for Economy 
But Pay Excessive Steel 
Prices 


Washington.—Let railroad man- 
agers practice economy now, if they 
are sincere in.their professions that 
the proposed merger of fifty railroads 
into four systems will result in future 
economies, declared Mr. Couzens, 
chairman of the Senate Committee of 
Interstate Commerce. 


“Whether or not the economies out- 
lined by the President will material- 
ize is questionable, but there do ap- 
pear to be other economies that might 
be practiced by the railroads,” said 
Senator Couzens. 


“For example, during the past ten 
years there has been no reduction in 
the price of rail by the steel companies 
to the railroads. I am informed that 
they have been paying $43 a ton for 
steel rail during all this period, while 
other steel products have been re- 
duced on an average of twenty per 
cent. I am informed that approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 have been spent 
by the railroads for steel rail, and had 
that been reduced the same percent- 
age as other steel products the saving 
of the railroads would have been $18,- 
000,000. The fact that all companies 
seem to have been charging the rail- 
roads $43 a ton would make it appear 
that there must have been some col- 
lusion between the railroads and the 
steel companies. 

“There is also a practice engaged in 
by the railroads of letting much of 
their work be done without securing 
competitive proposals, and this cer- 
tainly can not have been done in the 
public interest. 

“Tt is unfortunate that this great 
consolidation proposal is based upon 
the great suffering now because of 
unemployment. It is inconceivable to 
me that this rail consolidation propos- 
al can be consummated within the 
year 1931 and therefore will not have 
much, if any, effect upon the recov- 
ery of business or enlarge the opportu- 


nity for employment. Some railroad 
presidents have already stated that 
they were justified in making capital 
investments to take care of the pres- 
ent volume of business, or even the 
volume of business which we had in 
1928 and the early part of 1929. If 
such be the case there does not seem 
to be much hope for large capital ex- 
penditures as stated by the President. 
Certainly this plan does not seem to 
hold out any hope for increased em- 
ployment or increased business.” 





New York Banker—Low Wages 


Wage reductions are urged by AIl- 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, in his annual report. 
He revives the old story that low 
wages will aid business. 

The Chase bank is the largest finan- 
cial institution on this continent and 
is allied with gigantic industrial and 
transportation systems. Its interna- 
tional relations are also extensive. 

Mr. Wiggin rejects organized la- 
bor’s high wage philosophy that has 
been supported the past several years 
by statesmen, business men, econo- 
mists and social students. 

He reverts to the feudal outlook of 
the Middle Ages and talks of the 
“good will of business” in paying 
“high” wages. These wages, Mr. Wig- 
gin infers, are not due labor by right 
but through the graciousness of em- 
ployers. 

Organized labor insists that em- 
ployers are stealthily cutting wages, 
while publicly proclaiming their faith 
in the value of high purchasing power. 
Mr. Wiggin indorses this claim and de- 
clares that the Hoover conference, 
held thirteen months ago, to check 
wage cutting, has failed. 

The report is the first time during 
the present depression that a respon- 
sible business man has publicly called 
for wage reductions. The statement 
is significant from other standpoints. 

It is a denial that prosperity is just 
around the corner, for if this were be- 
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lieved a demand for wage cuts would 
hardly be made. 

Another feature is the retreat to 
the wretched theory that wages 
should be based on living costs. It is 
a reversal to the mere existence phi- 
losophy, and is a rejection of all at- 
tempts to secure an equitable division 
of wealth. 

The Wiggin statement can fairly be 
assumed to represent the views of 
high finance. It will be quietly cir- 
culated to subsidiaries that control 
industry in their respective commu- 
nities. 

Men in this group do not speak on 
the spur of the moment. They are not 
moved by impulse. 

No trade unionist should ignore the 
Wiggin statement, nor stand idly by 
while financiers and other controllers 
of industry attempt to re-establish 
hoary economics. 

The value of high wages is woven 
into the popular consciousness. It can 
be held there by widespread agitation 
and publicity of proposed wage cuts. 
The peuple 3 welfare depend upon its 
general acceptance. 

Tra ‘e unionists deny that they ad- 
vai.ce ‘hrough the good will of em- 
pleyers. This is cqmpany “union” 
argument. 

Every single gain by employers has 
been associated with a powerful or- 
ganization of workers. 

If we accept the “good will” theory, 
that fits into a feudal social order, 
there is no basis for trade unionism.— 
News Letter. 


One Million Dollars and More 
Income Tax 


Washington.—There were 511 per- 
sons in the United States who had 
incomes of more than a million dollars 
in 1928, according to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in announcing com- 
pletion of income returns for 1929. 

On the basis of returns for 1928, 
for which taxes were collected the 
next year, the 511 contributed $185 - 
140,211 to the treasury. 





This is fifteen per cent of the total 
individual income tax collections of 
$1,164,254,037. 

Twenty joint returns of husband 
and wife were made on net incomes of 
more than $5,000,000, while three 
men, not heads of families, paid taxes 
on more than $50,000,000 each. Two 
single women had net incomes of $5,- 
000,000 or over. One wife filed a sepa- 
rate return for $5,000,000 or more. 


There were 115 persons in New 
York City who filed returns of $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 income for the year. 

A total of 4,070,851 returns were 
filed by individuals on their 1928 in- 
comes. Of these 2.523,063 were tax- 
able. The net income shows an in- 
crease of $2,681,236,349, or 11.89 per 
cent, whereas the tax shows an in- 
crease of $333,614,603, or 40.16 per 
cent. 

The average net income of the tax 
payers was $6,196.81. 

The individual income tax paid in 
New York constituted 39.79 per cent 
of the total. Seven other states con- 
tributing the larger share of income 
taxes were Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California, Ohio. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Michigan. 





Billions of Wages Dropped Last 
Year 


New York.—The income of all 
workers, exclusive of agriculture and 
government employes, dropped $9,- 
600,000,000 last year, according to the 
Standard Statistics Company. The 
peak rate of income in 1928 was about 
$44,600,000,000. The decline of 21.5 
per cent “has doubtless been the pre- 
dominating factor in aggravating and 
prolonging the present depression,” 
it is stated. 

“Some further wage readjust- 
ments” to make pay reductions more 
general is predicted. 

“Current evidence indicates that 
the extreme of the unemployment 
trough may be reached in the first 
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weeks of 1931,” it is stated. “Both 
seasonal and cyclical trends should 
then take up at least a moderate 
amount of the present slack, and by 
the end of the first half a more nearly 
normal condition should have ma- 
terialized. While it is our belief that 
further wage adjustments will 
probably be effected, in order to align 
the incomes of certain classes with 
those which were obliged to take the 
first brunt of the shock, its completion 
will very likely be gradual and pro- 
tracted.” 


The statement indicates that the 
workers’ standard of living will not 
be advanced, but that lower wage 
rates may be met “by reductions in 
the costs and prices of most articles 
comprising the workers’ budget. 

“On the whole we expect a steady, 
although perhaps slow, improvement 
in employment during the year.” 





Unbalanced Efficiency 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
there occurred a change in methods of 
production in England, which has 
been referred to as the “industrial 
revolution.” The steam engine and 
the power loom were brought into ex- 
istence. The use of power applied to 
machinery enabled English manufac- 
turers to produce more cheaply than 
the manufacturers of any other coun- 
try. The industrial revolution gave 
England as great a supremacy in the 
industrial world as the discovery of 
Central and South America gave 
Spain a supremacy in the ownership 
of gold and silver. 

Beginning some thirty years ago, 
a new industrial revolution took place, 
this time in the United States. It has 
been called “mass production”; yet, 
the term is misleading for it is some- 
thing much more than the employ- 
ment of a large number of men, each 
man doing a small part of the work re- 
quired to complete a finished article. 

Modern methods of production in- 
volved the services of large numbers 


of highly trained technical experts. 
chemical, electrical, hydraulic, me- 
chanical and other specialists in the 
engineering sciences. For some time 
our engineering colleges have been 
graduating these technically trained 
men in continually increasing num- 
bers. Their work in industry is co- 
ordinated by a type of production en- 
gineering originally known as a scien- 
tific management expert, but more re- 
cently as an efficiency engineer. 

While all of the credit for modern 
methods of production in the United 
States is not due exclusively to the 
efficiency engineers, a large amount of 
the direction and responsibility is 
thrust upon their shoulders. That they 
have been successful in revolutioniz- 
ing methods of production, is evident 
from every report concerning per 
capita production in our industries. 
American workmen at present, while 
employed, produce from a hundred to 
a thousand per cent more than their 
predecessors did thirty-five or forty 
years ago. 

When the modern industrial revolu- 
tion began, the efficiency experts ac- 
quired a new position in the direction 
of industry, for they practically domi- 
nated in the field of industrial meth- 
ods. 

They saw what the industrial proc- 
esses they were installing would ac- 
complish, and they were not backward 
in letting the world know of what 
they intended to do in the future. 

But they did point out that with the 
enormous increase in man’s capacity 
to produce, there was a greater ne- 
cessity for stabilizing production. 
They calle? attention to the enormous 
costs of labor tu: nover. They pointed 
out-that one of t:.cir functions was to 
enable the manufacturer to stabilize 
his production throughout the year. 

Up to the present time the efficiency 
experts have been most successful in 
eliminating industrial wastes and in 
enormously increasing the per capita 
production but the present depression 
is an evidence that so far they have 
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woefully failed to bring about stabi- 
lized production. One reason for this 
failure has been their unwillingness 
to continually emphasize the fact that 
employers have failed to pay an eco- 
nomically sound wage rate, that in- 
creased per capita production is of no 
value to the manufacturer unless he 
can find a market for his product, and 
that this market can only exist where 
the wages paid are sufficient to enable 
the people to buy.—Metal Trades 
Dept. 





Union Labor’s Contribution 


High wages, as an accepted part in 
prosperity, were not accepted without 
a struggle. Back a generation ago in- 
dustry in America still believed that 
the way to prosper was by keeping 
wages down. The philosophy under 
which mass production, waste elimi- 
nation, standardization, high wages 
and shorter hours were combined to 
make good times was then unborn. 

The realization has not yet dawned 
that an adequate market for mass 
production necessarily calls for wages 
adequate enough so that the workers 
themselves may purchase what they 
themselves produce, and for leisure 
enough to use that which they have 
been able, through high wages, to 
buy. 

No, high wages weren’t tendered 
voluntarily to the workers of America 
by far-sighted employers who sudden- 
ly saw the light of a new economic 
philosophy. 

The force that was primarily re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a 
high wage standard was none other 
than the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

Against the almost unanimous op- 
position of employers the American 
Federation brought, under the leader- 
ship of one of America’s truly great 
men, Samuel Gompers, a new level of 
pay and of hours not only to union la- 
bor but, incidentally and as a by-prod- 
uct, to non-union labor as well. 

And in so doing, instead of adminis- 


tering a curse to industry, it brought 
a blessing even unto those who had so 
violently opposed it. 

The contribution of high wages to 
the prosperity formula, the formula 
which today is espoused by Herbert 
Hoover and by every other far-look- 
ing economic leader, should be credit- 
ed to the American Federation of 
Labor. Without that organization 
American wages would not be high to- 
day. And without a high wage stand- 
ard the prosperity that prevails gen- 
erally in the United States would be 
impossible. 

William Green, head of the Ameri- 
can Federation today, is an effective 
exponent of what his organization 
fought for so many years to attain. 

Naturally he and his organization 
are continuing the work in those spots 
where industry has not yet seen the 
light. 

One such spot is the textile indus- 
try of the South. 

Harking back to an economic the- 
ory that is dead so far as most indus- 
tries are concerned, the textile cen- 
ters of the South resent the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
bring about an improvement in the 
wage and hour situation that now 
exists. 

Other industries, if wise, will back 
the Federation in its efforts. 

A continuation of such wage and 
hour conditions as now prevail in the 
southern textile centers can mean but 
one thing—the growth of commu- 
nism. 

Communism has always thrived on 
wage slavery wherever it has ap- 
peared in America.—The New York 
Telegram. 





“Red Tape” Scored for Relief 
Delay , 


Washington.—“Red tape” in the 
Treasury Department was blamed by 
Congressman La Guardia for delay in 
starting public buildings.—News Let- 
ter. 
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Plan to Construct More 
Postoffices 


Washington — Legislation to pro- 
vide a twenty-year program for the 
construction of postoffices, with an 
immediate authorization of $10,000,- 
000 for the first year to aid unemploy- 
ment, will be proposed by Represen- 
tative Kelly at this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Pennsylvania lawmaker de- 
clared that the federal government 
should abandon the practice of leas- 
ing postoffice quarters. The building 
program, he said, could be financed out 
of the $17,500,000 for annual rentals. 
—News Letter. 


Term “Dole” Resented by Brit- 
ish Lawmaker 


New York.—The term “dole” as ap- 
plied to the British unemployment in- 
surance plan, is resented by Miss EI- 
len Wilkinson, member of the British 
Labor Parliament, who arrived in this 
country for a month’s lecture tour. 

“Our unemployment insurance is 
not a ‘dole’,” said Miss Wilkinson. “It 
is something the people are entitled to 
receive. They pay for it, just as other 
insurance, except that employers and 
the government also contribute to 
the fund. 

“T am hearing all the time about 
mythical persons who are living off 
the taxpayers and doing nothing for 
it, when the truth is no one receives 
this benefit unless through his work 
he has contributed to the insurance 
fund.” 








San Francisco.—Will J. French, di- 
rector of California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, makes this 
comment on the term ’’dole”: 

“In Great Britain there is a strong 
sentiment against the use of the word 
‘dole’ to unemployment insurance be- 
cause the latter is considered part of 
the social legislation entrenched in 
law and sentiment. Englishmen con- 
tinue to refer to our soup and bread 


lines as representing real ‘doles.’ 
There is food for thought here.”— 
News Letter. 





Nation’s Needy to Get Army’s 
Old Clothing 


Washington. — Secretary of War 
Hurley set aside regulations that the 
army’s cast-off clothing be destroyed 
unless sold. Commanders are ordered 
to distribute the clothing to charitable 
organizations with the stipulation 
that they be dyed and that none of 
them be sold. 





Jobs Are Assured by N. Y. 
Publisher 


New York.—Paul Block, publisher 
Brooklyn Standard Union, informs all 
employes that “their jobs are secure 
for 1931.” 

In a memorandum to the heads of 
all departments on this newspaper, 
Mr. Block said: “We believe business 
depression would be ended sooner if 
all employers acted in a similar man- 
ner, and we want to show our faith in 
the future of business by assuring all 
our employes that they have steady 
jobs.”—News Letter. 


Let Labor Carry Load 


The five organizations of rail trans- 
portation workers are discussing the 
six-hour day with present rates to re- 
lieve unemployment. Thousands of 
workers have been discharged the past 
ten years because of improved meth- 
ods, but the roads handle a greater 
output. 

The workers’ suggestion that they 
share in these benefits does not ap- 
peal to Milton W. Harrison, president 
National Association of Owners of 
Railroads and Public Utility Securi- 
ties. He proposes that employed 
workers divide their time with the 
jobless. 

This is the usual remedy—let labor 
carry the load.—News Letter. 














4@- EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





No COMMUNIST can hold membership in our International Union. Why? 
Because a Communist cannot fulfill the obligation taken by a man when he 
becomes a member of our organization. 

Explaining this further, we say, it is a well known fact. coming out of 
Soviet Russia, that the principal purpose and desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, is to destroy the organized Labor Movement of America. 
The principles and doctrines of the Soviet government are against the prin- 
ciples of our government and they are also against and do not believe in the 
system of employer and employe as we do in this country. In Russia, under 
their doctrine, all are supposed to be equal. Religion is destroyed in Russia. 
Any man in that country who expresses himself against the Soviet leader- 
ship is either imprisoned or executed. There is no freedom of speech nor is 
there any guarantee as to one’s liberty in Russia. 

Consequently, we repeat, no man can hold membership in our organiza- 
tion who professes the doctrines and beliefs of the Soviet government. No 
man can serve two masters, for he will either be loyal to one and disloyal 
to the other, or true to one and untrue to the other. 

The doctrines and teachings of our International Union and that of the 
Soviet Communistic party are as far apart as the stars in the firmament 
from the earth. Every principle for which the workers of America fought, 
bled and died has been denied to the workers in Russia. 

But, to get back to where we started, the first instruction issued by the 
Soviet to each of its agents, emanating from the inside circle of the so-called 
Dictatorship, is to destroy the Labor Movement of America, because they 
say it is their greatest enemy in the promulgation and spreading of the 
doctrine of Communism. 

You may ask the question: How can we get rid of Communists? The 
course to pursue is to prefer charges against such an individual, have him 
tried before the executive board of the local, giving him copy of charges, 
first notifying him a few days ahead as to the date of the trial, and when 
tried the local executive board has the power to fine, suspend or expel said 
individual member if found guilty of favoring Communistic doctrines and 
teachings. Well, you may say, that is a hard thing to prove. The individual 
will deny that he is amember of the Communist party. Yes, I know he will, 
because all of their agents are instructed to tell their members they have 
a perfect right to deny they are Communists, if a denial will best serve 
their purpose. But a Communist may be detected by carefully watching his 
actions, because an individual of this kind usually starts a disturbance in 
the meeting, or will endeavor to create dissension or trouble, sowing the seed 
of discontent among the membership while at the meeting, then on the out- 
side spreading his tentacles in every direction. He works to direct suspicion 
towards the officers, insinuates they are in league with the bosses, whom he 
denounces whether good or bad. He then comes into the meeting with a few 
misguided, but honest individuals who support him, and he then raises the 
rumpus. 

Space will not permit me to go into detail, but this is a sample of how 
they proceed. When there is to be an election they usually issue an unsigned 
eircular containing all kinds of lying statements. They always scoff at 
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political parties of every description except their own. They scoff at all 
honest intention and consider it a crime for a man to believe in a Supreme 
Being. All of this they will, of course, deny because they are so instructed. 


Any officer or member can prefer the charges. It is the duty of the 
officers of the local union, or the party making the charges, to get the evi- 
dence and have the statement signed by the members saying that they 
heard said party making certain statements, or have the individuals who 
were present when the statements were made by the Communist, in the 
meeting of the Executive Board and let them give their evidence. The 
accused party, with his witnesses, should also be heard. 


Again I repeat, their agents, or sub-agents, issue instructions to deny 
that they are Communists—bear that in mind. When the evidence is heard, 
the local executive board then goes into executive session and a majority of 
the board decides whether or not the individual is guilty. The action of the 
local board is final in so far as the local union is concerned in this as in other 
trials of members. The board can read the minutes of the meeting to the 
members as to its action but the local union has no power to discuss or set 
aside the action of the board. The local executive board is the trial board 
of the local union in accordance with our laws. 


Either party has a right to appeal from the decision of the local execu- 
tive board to the Joint Council. If a Joint Council does not exist in the dis- 
trict, then either party, that is, the Communist or the party bringing the 
charges against him, may appeal to the General Executive Board by writ- 
ing a history of the case and sending it in to the General President. 

I trust I have made the position of the International in this situation 
clear as it has been troubling us somewhat as a result of the unemployment 
conditions prevailing everywhere. Our members, like other working men, 
are sometimes susceptible to the preachings of fire eaters in denouncing 
the Government and its policies, during periods of industrial depression 
such as we are now going through, and I have information that these sub- 
agents and leaders are taking advantage of the situation, not only in our 
organization, but also in many other trade organizations throughout the 
country. Of course the average member of a trade union who takes up this 
doctrine is only a puppet or messenger boy for leaders such as Foster, and 
others, who have unlimited funds and who through these agents and sub- 
agents are working to spread the doctrines of their party. They usually 
pick out the fellows with glib tongues, some of whom are natural born dis- 
turbers, and they find work for them which finally gets them into the labor 
unions, where they start sowing their seed of discontent and dissension 
until eventually they have the union in a state of turmoil, with its useful- 
ness destroyed. Especially, do they become busy when a wage scale is under 
discussion. 

I now warn our members to look out for the class of men I have endeav- 
ored to describe in this article, who are glib of tongue and through their 
whispering tactics circulate among the membership spewing out their poi- 
son and creating dissension and distrust. Such men usually have a desire to 
create some sort of prestige for themselves by heckling the officers and 
through other tactics endeavor to arouse suspicion against the officer for 
the sole purpose of establishing themselves in the confidence of the mem- 
bership. 

I repeat, there is no place for a Communist in our Union. It is against 
the laws, principles and purposes of our International Union to hold them in 
membership. It should be the duty of every member, as well as every officer, 
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to watch out for the class of individuals herein described and weed them out 
through the method explained by us in order that we may preserve this 
organization which we have all helped to bring to the position it now occu- 
pies and which has been the means of disestablishing the slavery conditions 
under which we once worked, creating better homes and brighter lives for 
our membership and their families. 


TFT 


‘Tae ONE INDUSTRY of this country which neither creates nor brings about 
anything except, perhaps, a slight form of education—which education is 
not always helpful—is the “Movie” industry, and that particular form of 
education is draining from the incomes of the masses of workers millions 
of dollars each year. 


The “Movies” are not supported by the few rich. It is the multitudes 
that support this industry, and while there are union men working as opera- 
tors, there are very few men in the other departments in Los Angeles, 
where the pictures are made, who are union men and you will not find 
many union teamsters or chauffeurs. 


Try to educate your children and your wife to understand that it is not 
necessary for them to go to the “Movies” three or four times a week. I 
believe in a certain amount of enjoyment for every normal human being, 
but I believe going to picture shows is like playing poker or bridge or drink- 
ing bootleg, by certain persons, or using the needle by others, it is a habit 
which grows until it becomes almost a passion with some people. 


Young girls and young boys, especially, attend sex pictures. Although 
in most large cities we have censors the production of these pictures is so 
cleverly manipulated that even the censors are deceived, for in between the 
lines of most of the pictures today are scenes depicting the bed room and 
other places creating within the minds of the young thoughts which may 
be classed as anything except uplifting. Absolutely sensual. 

In addition, many of the pictures of today, show scenes wherein the 
criminal is made a hero and they arouse in the minds of young boys and 
girls false sympathy for the criminal, and the crimes depicted in the pic- 
tures are often made to appear as excusable. 

It is true there are some educational advantages obtained from the 
movies but it is safe to say that the disadvantages, especially in the case 
of the youth of our country, far outnumber the benefits gained. 

Bear in mind that the motion picture industry is perhaps the third or 
fourth largest industry in our nation; that there are billions of dollars tied 
up in it; that the clever, high-salaried producers will put on only the pic- 
tures from which they expect to make money and if those pictures some- 
times are based on the shady side of human nature, just as has always been 
the case, those are the pictures which the average young boy or girl—yes. 
and even some of the older persons, desire to see and will see. 

I have seen a great deal of the world and it has been my privilege, or 
misfortune, to have witnessed sights in this, and other countries, which 
were not always elevating, but I have no hesitancy in saying that I have. 
been forced on more than one occasion when in company with my young 
son or young daughter to turn my head and look in the other direction 
during the showing of some of the so-called moral scenes depicted in high 
class pictures, approved by the Board of Censors. It is true that three- 
fourths of the picture may have been in accordance with “Hoyle” but 
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throughout the other fourth was cleverly smeared the sex message in all 
its forms—and I am not easily disturbed over matters of this kind. 

So, the moral intended to be conveyed, is that if you can educate your 
children and other members of the family to cut out running to the picture 
shows three or four times a week, you will be doing them a substantial 
benefit as well as educating them to save the three or four dollars a week 
which it costs a family of four or five to attend the “Movies.” 


FF 


Tus JOINT COUNCIL of Teamsters and Chauffeurs in Seattle requested the 
Central Labor Union of that city to place the Railway Express Agency, 
Incorporated, on the unfair list because of the fact that members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs were not employed 
on their trucks. 

All other classes of teamsters and chauffeurs in the city of Seattle with 
the exception of the drivers and chauffeurs in the employ of the Express 
Agency are members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. 

The Central Body of Seattle which is, perhaps, one of the best organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country, after making an investigation complied with 
the request of the Teamsters. President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, hearing of the action of the Central Body wrote them asking for 
an explanation, etc. 

The following is copy of a letter containing a report on the entire 
transaction, sent by order of the Central Body of Seattle and signed by its 
Secretary, C. W. Doyle, to President Green. This letter tells the story of 
some of our misunderstandings with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
You will notice from the letter that the General President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, when the matter was called to his 
attention, immediately instructed our membership to cease passing out 
hand bills or pluggers which might be injurious to the business of the 
Company because, after all, the Company is not responsible for the juris- 
diction dispute existing. 

Some of our members may, of course, consider it very strange that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is allowed to still remain in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor when they are admitting into member- 
ship drivers and chauffeurs who properly come under the jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. This is a long story but some 
other time we will state the facts. Read the letter carefully. Get all of its 
meaning: 

Seattle, Wash., 
January 17, 1931. 
Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


We are in receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. requesting that the 
Central Labor Council furnish you all the facts in connection with the 
incident of placing the American Railway Express Agencies on the unfair 
list, and the premises upon which this Council based its decision. 

The request for this action came officially from the Joint Council of 
Teamsters with a membership of approximately four thousand, all of whom 
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are affiliated with this council. In accordance with our laws the matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee for adjudication. Citations were sent 
to all interested parties to appear before the Executive Committee and pre- 
sent their evidence. The Teamsters’ representatives appeared, but neither the 
American Railway Express Agencies or the Railway Clerks responded. 

The evidence as submitted to the Executive Committee by the present 
officers of the Teamsters Union, who also represented the union during 
the 1917 strike, is as follows, and it was largely upon this evidence that 
the Council based its decision. 


The Teamsters organized all the drivers of the various Express Com- 
panies during the summer of 1917. Subsequently representatives of the 
Union called upon the managers of the various companies. They absolutely 
refused to treat with the union. As a result of the companies’ belligerent at- 
titude a bitter strike followed. Strike breakers were recruited in the East 
and brought to Seattle. For days at a time, at various intervals, traffic was 
blocked on the streets, which resulted in hundreds of arrests. Men were 
shot, knifed and beaten up by company thugs, who were determined to 
go to any length to defeat the purpose of the Union. 


While the fight was at its height, the Government took over the express 
companies, merging all into the American Railway Express. The Teamsters 
Union took the patriotic position that under no circumstances would we 
fight the Government while the country was at war. About 1920, representa- 
tives of the Railway Clerks Union secretly organized the drivers, including 
the strike breakers who remained on the job. 

The Teamsters state that they have made many attempts to bring the 
drivers back into the fold, but they have always met with resistance from 
the officers of the Railway Clerks; that they were extremely reluctant to 
create the unpleasant condition of having some men in one union and others 
in another, while doing the same work. The Railway Clerks Union has 
stood as an obstacle in the way of the Teamsters effectively organizing these 
men of their craft, the clerks contending that the matter is in the hands 
of the A. F. of L. officials. The Teamsters on the other hand contend that 
the Clerks stepped in and organized these men under strike conditions, and 
over the protest of their union. The Teamsters further contend that they 
have waited patiently for ten years for a proper adjudication of the juris- 
dictional controversy between these two international unions, and the pos- 
sibilities of a settlement appear as remote at this time as they did ten years 
ago, and they cannot longer delay their demands upon the Railway Express 
Company for a proper adjustment of this controversy of long standing. 

The Central Labor Council, acting on this information, concurred in 
the request of the Teamsters to place the American Express on the unfair 
list. The question of jurisdiction was never raised in this case, as the 
Teamsters stated their International handles all matters of that nature. 
This is the only strike the Teamsters have had within the period of fifteen 
years that has not been settled satisfactorily to the union. 

Brother H. W. Dail, President of the Joint Council of Teamsters, advises 
that their General President, Daniel J. Tobin, has issued instructions to 
all their local unions, through their district representative, Dave Beck, to 
discontinue the distribution of unfair literature, which order was promptly 
complied with. 

It is very probable that the Teamsters on account of their affiliation 
with this Council, enjoy the confidence and support of other unions to a 
much greater extent than do the Railway Clerks. This is but natural, 
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as the Railway Clerks are neither affiliated with this Central Council, nor 
with the State Federation of Labor, and had it not been for this controversy 
having arisen, local trade unionists would not be aware of the existence of 
such an organization as the Railway Clerks Union. 

I can assure you that there is no antagonism on the part of the local 
labor movement toward the Railway Clerks Union, and no desire to play 
favorites or take sides in any jurisdictional controversy, and we would 
heartily welcome the affiliation and whole-hearted co-operation of the Rail- 
way Clerks with this Council. However, I think you will recognize from the 
foregoing and will agree that the decision of this Council was made wholly 
on the merits of the case presented by the Teamsters, without regard to 
jurisdictional angle, which we carefully sought to avoid. 

Trusting that the foregoing will convey to you a clear understanding of 
the local situation, and with best wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
C. W. DOYLE, 
Secretary Central Labor Council. 


TFT 


Dont PREACH lectures on the Ten Commandments unless you try (as you 
should) to practice what you preach. , 


TTF 


Tae BEST ADVICE ever given a young person on temperance is given usually 
by a drunkard. Why? Because he has suffered the torments of the damned. 


TTT 


Dont BELIEVE everyone is wrong because they disagree with you. Look 
to yourself first. You may be the one who is nearly always off balance. 


i al 


‘Report of General President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 
(Continued from last month.) 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


As Editor for the past twenty-three years of the official monthly maga- 
zine, and especially since our last convention, I have endeavored to make 
the pages of that publication as attractive as I possibly could. Not one 
single article has ever been contributed, or paid for, during the years I have 
been Editor. 

I have endeavored to write on subjects which I felt would be of interest 
to our membership and which also would be enlightening and educational, 
and I think I can safely say, without egotism, that there is no other labor 
publication in our country today which is more generally read by the mem- 
bership than is our official magazine. 

In the early days when I became Editor, our organization was so poor 
and so handicapped, as a result of other conditions, that it was unable to 
employ someone to carry on this work, so it became my work to do the edit- 
ing of the magazine. This I have done and I have also endeavored to keep 
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down expenses, trying at the same time, through its columns, to get into the 
homes and into the minds of our membership the real object of our organi- 
zation and to realize the things we are trying to accomplish for our mem- 
bers. As the membership of our organization has increased, it has also 
become technical, so the work of the General President has substantially 
increased. 

I say to you, therefore, in all sincerity, the General President—who- 
ever he may be for the coming period—should be relieved of the work as 
Editor. There is not any other International Union with a membership as 
large as ours where the General President, in addition to his duties as Presi- 
dent, also has the work of editing the Journal. 

If, however, the President should be continued as Editor, he should be 
empowered to employ an Assistant Editor, who does not necessarily have to 
be a member of the organization. In other words, it is impossible to expect 
that men who have been trained, as we have been, should become editors 
and writers over night and be able to properly function in the different posi- 
tions we are called upon to fill. However, I feel it would be a waste of time 
and money to be sending out a publication unless it conveyed to our mem- 
bership and to the rank and file of the workers of the nation with whom we 
come in contact instructive and educational information. 

I feel that our organization is now in a position to employ someone who 
is able to do this work and take charge of it, and if such a person cannot be 
found within our membership, then that someone from the outside be em- 
ployed. I am not encouraging or advocating anything which would be a 
waste of your money, for I believe what I have suggested will bring its 
reward in education and service as time goes on. 


(To be continued.) 


TTF 


New Bank Laws Urged 


Washington. — Sweeping changes 
in the federal banking laws are urged 
by John W. Poole, comptroller of the 
currency, in his annual report. He 
would prevent a repetition of condi- 
tions under which 5,600 banks closed 
their doors the last ten years, tying 
up nearly $2,000,000,000 in deposits. 

During the first ten months of 1930, 
he said, 742 banks, with deposits of 
$300,000,000 closed their doors. Dur- 
ing the same period in the previous 
year there were 522 suspensions with 
deposits of $200,000,000.—News Let- 
ter. 





Edison Didn’t Agree to Hold 
Wage Rates 


Charleroi, Pa.—The Thomas A. 
Edison Corporation of Orange, N. J., 
wants it understood that the inventor 


was not a party to the agreement made 
last November by capitalists to Presi- 
dent Hoover that wages would not be 
reduced. 

Wages of metal polishers employed 
at the Edison plant in this city have 
been cut twenty to forty per cent and 
an attempt is being made to establish 
the non-union shop. The company re- 
fused arbitration offers by the Feder- 
al Government. 

The workers have been calling at: 
tention to the Hoover conference, and 
Ralph H. Allen, vice-president of the 
Edison Corporation at Orange, writes 
this curt information to a local trade 
unionist: “Mr. Edison neither made 
any promise to Mr. Hoover nor was 
he asked to.” 

The local plant manufactures elec- 
trical household appliances, electric 
toasters, waffle bakers, under trade 
name “Edicraft,” and Edison Light- 
o-matic radios. 
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F YOU COULD take a look into the Congress of the United States from 
the gallery, or even go down closer, and observe the kind of men that 
come from out of the halls of Congress, who are in there making laws, you 
would not be surprised at the kind of laws that are enacted. While there 
are a few men in there with brains a large percentage of our lawmakers are 
absolutely hypocrites, believing one way and voting the other. 


T MAY TRULY be said by any one who understands something of the 
story of life that every economic depression brings about, or has, its 
beneficial results. After an operation on the human body the wound heals 
up and makes it a little easier for the victim to get along in life. We will 
learn from this depression, a lesson which is needed badly in this country; 


it will make men and women realize that they cannot spend all they earn, 
but must save a little for the rainy day. We are now coming down from the 
clouds where we have been floating since before the war, blowing in all kinds 
of money, believing there never would be a day of depression. 


HEY TELL US that the staples or necessaries of life, especially food 

stuffs, have been somewhat reduced in price. They now tell us also that 
$1.00 buys as much as $1.25 did five years ago. The trouble is where to get 
the dollar and in addition there are so many more places and ways now to 
spend the dollar, which were not here twenty years ago. 
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CAKE TYR 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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: 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























